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CONFIRMATION. 


Wirt a few days the Bishop of Chester will be in Preston to ad- 
minister the rite of confirmation, and as I conceive all unscriptural rites 
and ceremonies like this tend to divert the attention, both of parents and 
children, from practical religion, 1 deem it my duty to oppose it. 1 know 
well that most people submit to this ceremony from custom merely, and 
that few regard it as either scriptural or useful. Like every other service, 
it ought to be open for discussion, and if, after the publication of this pa- 
per, any clergyman should conctive the arguments vulnerable, I shall be 
glad to admit his reply, or to listen to his objections wherever he may 
appoint. 

Ever since the age of sixteen, I have paid particular attention to the 
periodical ceremony of confirmation, and constantly feel a strong inclina- 
tion to raise my protest against it. Along with a number of others, I had 
publicly answered in the church to such questions in the catechism as the 
minister was pleased to ask, and, being considered as prepared for confirma- 
tion, | was about to be brought before the bishop for that purpose. I knew 
nothing of its meaning, and had paid no attention to the authority by 
which it is practised. I supposed it to be a duty, and looked to the day 
rather as a pastime than any thing else. Circumstances, however, arose 
which led me to examine the subject, and, though pressed by friends, I re- 
fused to submit to a ceremony which I then thought, and do still think, to 
be unscriptural and dangerous. 

Children easily fall in with the prevailing error of substituting profes- 
sions for principles, and forms of worship for sincere and practical piety. 
Too many of their parents are examples of it themselves, and pay no atten- 
tion to their religious education, except that of obliging them to attend to 
the various forms of the church to which they belong. Contented with 
antiquated forms, suited only to the age in which they were devised, and 
deterred by unlimited submission to clerical power, many persons, distin- 
guished in every other respect, shut their eyes to an incongruous and absurd 
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mass of worse than useless ceremonies in religion, by which real, spiritual, 
active piety has long been borne down; and of those who have seen the 
evil in all its enormity, but few have had the courage and consistency to 
raise their voice against it. Ministers of religion, in general, have always 
been friendly to the continuation of a splendid ritual service: it attracts 
the attention and support of the rich, gives a plausibility to their office, 
and, in the absence of real useful labour, affords a pretext for the enormous 
sums of money which they take from the people. 

Confirmation is a part of this ceremonial system, and, in one of the 
canons of the church, is described as ‘‘ a solemn, ancient, and laudable cus- 
tom in the church of God, continued from the apostles’ times,” in which it 
is enjoined ‘‘ that all bishops should lay their hands upon children baptized 
and instructed in the catechism, praying over them and blessing them ; and 
that this holy action hath been accustomed in the church in former ages, 
to be performed in the bishop's visitation every third year.” And in the 
prayer book it is noticed as follows: ‘‘So soon as children are come to a 
competent age, and can say, in their mother tongue, the creed, the Lord's 
prayer, and the ten commandments, and also can answer to other questions 
of this short catechism, they shall be brought to the bishop; and every one 
shall have a godfather or a godmother, as a witness of their confirmation.” 

In the Church of Rome there are seven sacraments : confirmation is one 
of them, and belongs, by right, to no other system but that of the Catho- 
lics. Connected with their sentiments, it has a meaning, and, at least, a 
plausibility in the importance attached to it; but in a Protestant system it 
is an obvious inconsistency, a medley of contradiction, and, in every case, 
is alike unsupported by Scripture or common sense. If the reformers had 
not found confirmation as one of the ceremonies of the church to which 
they belonged, it is impossible that either the Scriptures or reason could 
ever have suggested such a ceremony. They found it there, as the growth 
of ages, and, as in many other things, instead of rejecting it altogether, 
they deprived it of what they considered its most objectionable features, 
and gave it a place in their reformed system.* Such it remains; and be- 
ing but of rare occurrence, and involving no direct oppression upon the 
people, unlike the mis-application of church property, it has excited but 
little opposition. In my opinion, however, it is not only anti-scriptural, 





* In the Church of England this ceremony is shorn of some of its material parts. As in 
the case of baptism, among the Catholics the sign of the cross is retained with several other 
ceremonies. After praying for the children, the Catholic bishop, we are told, makes the sign 
of the cross, with holy chrism, upon the forehead of each one of those that are to be confirmed, 
saying, “I sign thee with the sign of the cross; I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation; 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen.” After which he gives the person 
confirmed a little blow on the cheek, saying, “ Pax tecum,” that is, peace be with thee. 
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unreasonable, and inconsistent, but is decidedly dangerous. And if I suc- 
ceed in making this clear, it will be a sufficient apology for what some will 
consider an attack upon ‘“‘ our venerable church.” 

Real religion, such as is connected with “‘ regeneration,” and the pos- 
session of the Holy Ghost (said to be communicated in confirmation) does 
not consist in forms and ceremonies, in making thoughtless vows which we 
never regard, or in engagements for others which we neither intend nor 
are able to perform, but in a knowledge of God, a reverence for his name, 
and a love to his commands, a voluntary serving of him in spirit and in 
truth, a love to Christ, and a zealous regard for his authority in all that we 
do, in spirituality of mind, in a pure and sincere heart, in a consistency of 
deportment, and in a universal love of mankind. 

The superstitious are always fond of ceremonies, and worldly-minded 
professors trust in their efficacy for salvation. The person that gets “‘ re- 
generated,” ‘‘ made a member of Christ, a child of God, aud an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heavon,” at his baptism; and, at his confirmation, is “‘ as- 
sured of the Holy Ghost,” and the “ forgiveness of his sins,” is not likely to 
be solicitous about greater enjoyments, or any progress beyond what he has 
already made. And though many regard these things as matters of course, 
numbers are lulled asleep in their impenitence, and sent to the grave with a 
lie in their right hand. ~* 

Confirmation is the result of baptism, and stands intimately connected 
with it. On the part of the children it is said to be a ‘‘ ratifying and con- 
firming the promises and vows made by their godfathers and godmothers in 
their baptism.” With the dispute about infant and adult baptism I mean 
not to meddle, but supposing infant baptism of itself to be either scriptural 
or advantageous, it is, as practised in the Church of England, and as acted 
upon in confirmation, totally at variance with the spirit of Christianity. If 
any persons are required to engage for the Christian education of children, 
who are the most likely? The parents surely. But, according to the 
canon, ‘‘no parent shall be urged to be present, nor be admitted to answer 
as godfather for his own child.” Instruction and advice to the parents how 
to bring up their children in the fear of God, one would suppose, would be 
the most rational mode of proceeding. Instead of this, vows are required, 
and as the child is necessarily unable to make them itself, ‘‘ sponsors’’ are 
appointed to make them on its account. Compulsory vows, either in bap- 
tism or confirmation, I regard as a temptation to irreverence and hypocrisy. 
If an individual, of himself, from conviction and a sense of duty, make a 
vow to God to serve him, it is well; but the vows which are required on 
these occasions are often made as matters of course, without premeditation, 
even without a knowledge of their meaning, and without any intertion of 
fulfilling them. 
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But the regenerated infant must engage for its faith, self-denial, and 
obedience ; it must promise and vow three things. And here, strange as 
it may seem, persons called godfathers and godmothers (strange names) 
are brought forward to engage on the part of the child. The whole is 
really so strange, that no wonder that infidels should laugh and blas- 
pheme. Thus the minister says, addressing the sponsors, ‘‘ This infant 
must faithfully for his part promise by you who are his sureties (until he 
come of age to take it upon himself) that he will renounce the devil and all 
his works, and constantly believe God’s holy word and obediently keep his 
commandments. I demand, therefore, dost thou, in the name of this child, 
renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, 
with all the covetous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, 
so that thou wilt not follow nor be led by them ?—Answer:; I renounce 
them all. 


‘* Dost thou believe in God the Father, &c. &c. ?—Answer: All this I 





steadfastly believe. 

** Wilt thou be baptized in this faith >—Answer: That is my desire. 

‘Wilt thou, then, obediently keep God’s will and commandments, and 
walk in the same all the days of thy life ?—Answer: I will.” 

The idea of godparents vowing in reference to the faith and obedience 
of an unconscious infant, and becoming swreties in reference to what few 
either understand themselves or have any power or intention of performing, 
is preposterous beyond all analogy. Indeed many of the sponsors are un- 
conscious of what they are doing; they wish to perform a neighbourly part ; 
their answers are prepared, and, in some places, printed on a label which 
they hold in their hands, the clerk being ready to tell them what to say, so 
that whilst they make thoughtless and impracticable vows, many of them 
have no higher view of the affair than merely as a season for eating and 
drinking. The parties go from church to the public house, and celebrate 
the initiation of the young Christian with plentiful libations at the altar of 
Bacchus. 

It is almost needless to say that such a service was unknown to the first 
churches of Christ. In vain do we examine the New Testament for any 
mention of persons in the character of godfathers and godmothers. Primi- 
tive Christianity had little to do with rites and ceremonies, much less with 
those that are calculated to foster a spirit of formality, and to lessen the 
obligations of personal religion. It was not until men were led to prefer 
external pomp and pageantry in religion to the simplicity of Christ, scho- 
lastic disputes to rational belief, and outward forms to the power of godli- 
ness, that services so foreign to the genius of Christ’s religion could obtain 
any footing in the church. And now, after having been practised for ages, 
it is astonishing what notions some people have of the value of baptism. 
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They think little at getting drunk over ‘‘a christening,” but they would be 
horrified at the idea of a child dying unbaptized ; and the poor simple wo- 
men are sometimes running at midnight for the parson to save the child. 

Though the sureties engage for them to believe all the articles of th 
Christian faith, to renounce the devil and all his works, and to keep God's 
holy will and commandments, generally speaking, it is all a matter of form. 
With the exception of a few temporal favours, they pay, as might be ex- 
pected from the manner and circumstances of their vows, little or no atten- 
tion to the children, or to the duties which a real concern for the children 
would impose. 

So soon as the children can say the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the 
ten commandments, and are instructed in the church catechism, they are to 
be brought to the bishop to be confirmed. In this they are required to re- 
new the promises made by their sponsors, and openly to vow to do the same 
things which had been promised on their account in their baptism. The 
bishop herein blesses them, and, by laying on of hands, “‘ certifies them of 
God's favour and gracious goodness towards them.” And in one of the 
prayers connected with the service he says, ‘‘ Almighty and everlasting God, 
who has vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants by water and the Holy 
Ghost, and has given unto them forgiveness of all their sins,” &c. &c. If this 
be true, I can fully enter info the spirit of the exclamation made by a cler- 
gyman—‘‘ What a solemn period, then, is this! What an awful work in 
which you are engaged! There is no event of greater moment to young 
people than that of confirmation!” Does any serious churchman believe in 
the truth of these declarations, that the youths are all regenerated, have 
their sins forgiven, and an assurance of God's favour and goodness? Those 
who read the Scriptures will find no such doctrine, and the course of life 
which many who are brought before the bishop continue to lead gives a 
direct denial to it. Why, then, practise forms which are mixed with false- 
hood, and which are likely to afford a false security to immortal souls? 

The observations I made on the vows of the sponsors are equally appli- 
cable to those who come to be confirmed. I have never yet learned that 
any particular inquiry is made as to the character and conduct of the can- 
didates, nor any refused confirmation although ever so immoral. The 
ministers prepare them to come before the bishop; but instead of this for- 
mal service, it would be much better to teach them constantly their Chris- 
tian duties, and as constantly enforce the same upon their parents. Like 
the “‘ weekly preparation” for the Lord’s supper, the idea of p»*eparing for 
confirmation shows a superstitious belief of the wonderful influence it is 


supposed to possess ; and that of doing it by saying prayers, creeds, &c. gives 
us a poor example of Christian attainment. Being little more than an ex- 
ercise of memory, it is such a preparation as any thoughtless boy of half a 
dozen years of age may possess. It conveys also the idea that men need 
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only be serious at seasons. Instead of enforcing the necessity of being always 
prepared, by personal holiness, for any part of the service of Christ, and 
for his second coming to judgment! 

As to the ceremony of confirmation itself, I hesitate not to say that 
there is not a single syllable in the whole of the Bible that has any reference to 
such a service. I make this assertion, and am ready to come forward to 
defend it whenever and wherever I may be required. We read of the 
apostles (Acts xiv. 22.) ‘‘ confirming the souls of the disciples ;’’ but this 
bears no similarity excepting in name. In the case referred to, the occa- 
sion of it was the persecutions which they endured ; and the apostles exhorted 
them to stedfastness in the faith, assuring them that it was ‘‘ through 
much tribulation they must enter the kingdom.” The individuals were not 
children, but Christian brethren generally of all ages, who were joined to- 
gether in love. It was no periodical ceremony, but an attempt to fortify 
their minds against the fear of persecution. It was confirming their souls, 
or, in other words, increasing their faith, exciting their hopes, and per- 
suading them to patience. The apostles preached the gospel, and, where 
numbers believed, they united them together: persecution was raised 
against them, and, in the absence of their first instructors, they were often 
ready to go back. On the visits of the apostles, therefore, or any of their 
assistants, strengthening them in the faith would be considered an important 
duty; and this they did, not by any external ceremony, but by recalling to 
their minds the evidences and importance of the gospel, and raising their 
hopes with the blessed promises it contains. 

The laying on of the hands of the apostles (Acts viii. 17, 18, xix. 6.) 
has been referred to for the purpose of defending the rite of confirmation. 
On this I would only remark, no two cases can be more dissimilar. In 
the apostles’ case, it was connected with the first publication of the gospel, 
and the effect which followed afforded the strongest confirmation of its 
truth. It was no ceremony. It actually conferred the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit, was not a common privilege, but confined to a few, frequently 
to one or two. The effects of these communications could be seen and 
heard ; the persons prophesied, and spoke with tongues, or different lan- 
guages which they had never learned. Are any effects like these produced 
now by the laying on of the hands of the bishop? Such signs of divine 
power are not now necessary. Miraculous powers were given to convince 
the world of the truth of Christianity, but to look for them now, is to rob 
it of its maturity, and to bring it back to its infant state. And to continue 
to use the sign, without the thing signified, and in connection with circum- 
stances which can have no similarity, like many other inconsistencies, is only 
calculated to harden the unbeliever, and bring religion into contempt. In- 
deed if there be one thing more than another which has promoted the cause 
of infidelity, it is that support which the irrational systems of Christianity 
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have received throughout Europe, coupled with the ambition and avarice 
of priests. 

But supposing confirmation was useful, why should not the ordinary 
minister who baptizes be qualified to confirm? And why not administer it 
to individuals when they are thought to be fitting, without calling for a 
simultaneous movement throughout a whole parish? Unless it be assumed 
that the bishop can convey the Holy Ghost, and that the children do really 
receive this influence from his hands, it cannot be doubted but that the 
same minister who officiates at baptisms, marriages, funerals, and even at 
the Lord’s supper, is competent to administer the rite of confirmation. It 
is, indeed, the part of a system which will not abide investigation, and the 
more it is examined, the more unscriptural and inconsistent it appears. 

Though baptism and confirmation are linked together, in one respect 
there is a material difference. To die without baptism would be viewed as 
a dreadful calamity, (and hence the under clergy are often importuned to 
rise even at midnight to baptize children who are in a dangerous state) but 
the deferring of confirmation for a twelvemonth does not seem to create 
any alarm. If the bishop’s duties should be interrupted by the offer of a 
richer see, as has been the case in this diocese, the blessings of confirma- 
tion can be suspended, and we hear of no complaint. To the children it 
makes little difference. Thére may be some that may endeavour to culti- 
vate a solemn feeling at the time, but many regard it as a sort of pastime, 
and sometimes finish the day with riot and disorder. I fear, also, that 
being performed without much judgment on the part of the children, and 
containing in itself false assurances, it is likely to sear the conscience and 
blind the understanding as to the necessity of personal religion. If I 
might be permitted to offer a word of advice to his lordship, the bishop, 
who is coming to confirm iu this district, it would be, before he permits 
any more boys and girls solemnly to promise that they will ‘‘ renounce the 
devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, &c.,” 
to make diligent enquiry what number of those who were confirmed last time 
have done this. This I take to be his imperative duty; and [ have no doubt 
the result would be, if he would be faithful to his conscience, a strong con- 
viction of the impropriety of assembling thousands of children to take part 
in the solemn farce of confirmation. 

I have just seen ‘‘ A Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury, by the Rev. 
W. Tiptaft,” of Sutton Courtney Vicarage, who, from conscientious motives, 
resigns his living, and gives various reasons, amounting to fourteen or 
more, for his resignation. Among others he refers to baptism and con- 
firmation in the following terms :—‘‘I object to the baptism of infants, 
especially according to the form used in the Church of England, as it is 
contrary to the word of God: for sponsors are required to promise and 
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vow three things in the name of the infant brought to be baptized: 1. That 
it shall renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh.—2. That it shall believe 
all the articles of the Christian faith.—And, 3. That i: shall keep God's 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the same all the days of its life.— 
Now there is no authority in Scripture for persons to come forward to make 
these promises and vows in the name of an infant, and our own experience 
fully proves the absurdity of them. Moreover, the word of God declares 
all to be ‘ by nature the children of wrath,’ and dead ‘in trespasses and sins,’ 
till quickened by the Holy Spirit to serve God in newness of life. I also 
object to the following expressions in the service : ‘ We call upon thee for 
this infant, that he coming to thy holy baptism may receive remission of his 
sins by spiritual regeneration.” Again, ‘ Sanctify this water to the mysti- 
cal washing away of sin.’ Again, the cross upon the child’s forehead. 
Again, ‘Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s church.’ Again, ‘We vield thee 
hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy Church.” Again, in the pri- 
vate baptismal service, ‘Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this 
ehild is by baptism regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church.’ Now there is no authority in Scripture to return thanks to God 
for such benefits as the baptism of an infant, as God has never promised 
them during such a service any more than at any other time. Suppose an 
uncommon case, that the minister and sponsors be all spiritual persons, 
they are not warranted to ask of God what he has never promised, viz. re- 
generation of baptism. And I can assure you, that I scarcely know any one 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, who dares to make such promises and vows 
for an infant as are required. Wherefore the sponsors are generally all 
carnal persons, and the service being unscriptural, it must be painful for a 
minister of Christ to take part in such a ceremony; nor do I know a spi- 
ritual brother in the ministry of the Church of England, who does not de- 
sire a material alteration in the service.—I object to the catechism, as being 
grounded upon the baptismal service; especially to the second, third, and 
fourth answers; consequently, I cannot teach it, nor even sanction it, in 
the Sunday schools in my parish.—I object to the order of confirmation, as 


a person cannot, according to the word of God, renew the promises and 
vows made in his name at his baptism; and, moreover, those spiritually 
taught will not submit to the order; and the unconverted cannot, by any 
authority whatever, be addressed by the bishop in the following words, 
‘Almighty and ever-living God, who has vouchsafed to regenerate these 
thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and has given unto them for- 
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giveness of all their sins, strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, with 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and daily increase in them thy manifold 
gift of grace.’” 

There are many who see the subject sufficiently clear, who yet counte- 
nance the continuance of this ceremony by their conduct. The chief 
reason of my hostility is, the substitution of these outward, automaton ob- 
servences in the place of experimental and practical religion. The bishop's 
hands, I know, are harmless, and the assembling of lads and lasses in 
crowds from the country,—with the exception of the unavoidable con- 
sequences of youthful pranks, — may be harmless too: but if the declara- 
tions of the bishop are at variance with truth, if impracticable vows are forced 
upon the lips of the children, and if they foster a delusion as to their state 
in the sight of God,—all which I maintain to be the case,—then, I declare, 
I consider it my duty to try to expose the evil of this service, and to persuade 
the people to abandon it. If it be either Scriptural or of a good tendency, it 
ought to be supported: if it be neither the one nor the other, but an anti- 
quated custom, generated in the corruptest ages of the church, it is high 
time for us, as Protestants, to give it up. Mere forms and ceremonies 
might suit in darker ages, but the people are beginning to think for them- 
selves; and however they mmy remain formally attached to a church, very 
few indeed are so ignorant as not to see the comparative unimportance of 
ceremonies. As a first transition from Popery, this system of ceremonial 
service might be acceptable to the people, but it by no means comports 
with the present progress of society. Instead of a round of bodily services, 
set off with many of the “‘ pomps and vanities” of the world, the devotion of 
the heart, expressed in a simple and Scriptural manner, is what the people 
wish. A change is wanted; the people are prepared for it; but the clergy 
are opposed to it. By the influence of wealth, fashion, and the patronage 
of the state, the church continues to have a name, but it has evidently 
lost the affections of the people, and the course of favourable circumstances 
which have recently taken place are likely, ere long, to lead to important 


changes. J. L. 


JERRY SHOPS. 

So much close and cogent reasoning, under other articles in the pre- 
sent number, will be found against drunkenness in general, that it is unne- 
cessary for me to make any additional observations. But the necessity of 
applying to parliament to put down or to regulate the jerry shops being 
frequently urged, I wish just to state that the law as it stands at present is 
as expressive against the excesses of these places as any person could wish ; 
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and if the proper authorities will not enforce it, what is the use of applying 
for other enactments? Hitherto the convictions and fines have been for 
selling at the hours prohibited in the act, but I consider this quite venal 
compared with the evil of drunkenness and disorder constantly carried on in 
many of these places without restraint. The ‘‘ Act to permit the general 
sale of beer and cider by retail in England,” passed 23d July, 1830, is most 
express. In the licence it is said they are to maintain ‘‘ GOOD ORDER AND 
RULE” —they are not ‘‘ wilfully or knowingly to permit any DRUNKENNESS 
or any VIOLENT, QUARRELSOME, Or DISORDERLY conduct, nor permit nor 


suffer PERSONS OF NOTORIOUSLY BAD CHARACTER to meet or assemble in 
their houses.” In cap. 13, it is enacted ‘‘ That every seller of beer, ale, and 


porter by retail, having a licence under the provisions of this act, who shall 


permit any person or persons to be guilty of DRUNKENNESS Or DISORDERLY 
convuct in the house or premises mentioned in such licence, shall for every 
such offence forfeit the respective sums following: and every person who 
shall in any way transgress or neglect, or shall be a party in transgressing 
or neglecting, the conditions and provisions specified in such licence, or 
shall allow such conditions or provisions to be in any way transgressed or 
neglected, in the house or premises so licenced, shall be deemed guilty of 
disorderly conduct; and every person so licenced who shall permit any 
such DISORDERLY conpvcrT, shall for the first offence forfeit any such sum, 
not less than forty shillings nor more than five pounds, as the justices be- 
fore whom such retailer shall be convicted of such offence shall adjudge ; and 
for the second such offence, any sum not less than five pounds nor more 
than ten pounds; and for the third such offence, any sum not less than 
twenty pounds nor more than fifty pounds.” And in cap. 15, it is enacted 
“That all penalties may be recovered upon the information of ANY PERSON 
whomsoever before Two JusTIcEs acting in petty sessions; and that every 
such penalty shall be prosecuted and proceeded for within three calendar 
months next after the commission of the offence in respect of which such 
penalty shall be incurred.” It is afterwards stated that the magistrates, if 
they think fit, may award one half of the penalty to the informer. No act 
of parliament can be more express against drunkenness and disorder than 
this; and, therefore, an additional appeal to the legislature is quite super- 
fluous: the appeal should be to the magistrates, the constables, or to the 
public, to ascertain why provisions so salutary should remain a dead letter. 
However, the most merciful and yet the most effectual punishment both 
to jerry shops and public houses, is, to induce them to change their busi- 
ness by persuading their deluded victims to abandon the disgraceful, the 


ruinous practice of social drinking. 
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PAY TABLE. 


This is one among the hundred schemes of publicans to secure the mo. 
ney of working men. Chorley, I understand, is notorious for its systematic 
adherence to this baneful custom. At printing shops, and other places, the 
men are paid in parties in one sum, and one of the men is chosen, called the 
“constable,” to divide it. Each party has its “‘ house,” where the “ pay 
table” is kept. All the men resort to this place, for the use of which, and 
the favour of a fortnight’s credit, each man pays eightpence in liquor. Change 
is provided ready, and the payment proceeds. The ‘ pays” are fortnightly, 
and the first operation upon the division of the money is, that the landlady 
brings in her bill for the drink which each has had during the fortnight ; 
this, of course, includes all the little drops that their wives have had during 
the same period. This is deducted by the constable from the men’s wages, 
and paid over, as in duty bound, to the mistress of the house. After this 
adjustment, I need not say, that frequently “‘ they start afresh” and make 
what, in the misuse of language, is called ‘‘ a good beginning for another 
fortnight.” This statement, I believe, is substantially correct. And here 
many of these poor creatures who have laboured hard all their lives—earned 
good wages—with wretched homes, and children in rags—are still de- 
termined, even in opposition to the persuasions of their employers, to cling 
to asystem of poverty and degradation. I have been told, in reference to 
one shop in particular, that the manager has offered to provide change for 
them, if they would divide the money without going to the public house. 
Oh! ye working men—slaves to this detestable drinking—when will ye 


grow wise, and enjoy with your families the fraits of your honest industry ? 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


I met this week a female in the street in the care of two constables, 
reeling drunk, using the most profane and abusive language. Inquiring 
the cause of a respectable shopkeeper in the neighbourhood, he stated that 
she had come out of prison only that morning, and that she had been con- 
ducting herself in the most shameful manner. This is a common place 
occurrence ; every person knows, from the magistrate upon the bench to 
the boy in the street, that the effect of the prison, so far from correcting or 
reforming a culprit, is to harden him in his wickedness, and to prepare him 
for more valorous attempts at infamy. Ifa spark of honesty or good feel- 
ing remain, send a man to prison, either as a criminal or as a debtor, and 
that becomes extinct. The debtors’ court, as well as the criminals’ ward, 
is the school of depravity and villany. Whence is it? Is there a conta- 
gion in the atmosphere of a prison? No. Are the jailors defective either 
in duty or character? I believe’not. Are these places destitute of moral 
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and religious instructors? Each is provided with the services of a clergy- 
man, at £200 or £300 a year, whose sole charge is to teach and admonish 
the prisoners. In our prison prayers are read every morning, and divine 
service performed twice ona Sunday. What, then, is the cause? and why, 


I may ask, do not the magistrates and clergymen, to whom the public peace 
and the spread of good morals are officially committed, enter earnestly upon 
the investigation, be determined to ascertain the cause why a prison should 





discharge its inmates corrupted instead of reformed, and to apply an effectual 
remedy? The public would appreciate their efforts, support their decisions, 
and sanction any moderate increase of expense that might be incurred. I 
have just been glancing over a voluminous report by the ‘‘ Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline,” from which it appears that many at- 
tempts have been made to improve the prisons and reform the offenders, 
but nothing, in my opinion, will equal, so far as rescuing culprits from 
their evil ways, the following three things :—First, a system of dis-associa- 
tion. It is from the depraving influence of bad associates with whom they 
work and eat, that so many come out worse than they enter. Passing the 
tread mill, one day when I had occasion to visit the prison, where a num- 
ber were employed, I was distressed to hear the filthy and obscene language 
which they were using to each other. In most prisons each prisoner has 
a single sleeping cell; but he has to work with individuals who delight in 
corrupting others. Now, though it might be attended with a little addi- 
tional cost, I am quite sure, if every prisoner could be kept alone, and, in 
aggravated cases, if solitary confinement were adopted, it would be better 
than public whipping, and tend, more than any other mode of punishment, 
to lead a prisoner to serious reflection. Even in correcting incorrigible 
boys, I always prefer solitary confinement to stripes. Secondly, instead of 
depending upon the performance of divine strvice, at stated periods, for 
the instruction and reformation of individuals—about which the prisoners 
generally care as much as the young collegian does for the reading of the 
prayers—let the minister pay his visits to them individually and without 
remission, let him instruct them conversationally, and endeavour to impress 
their minds, not only with the sanctions of religion, but with the laws of 
morality and honour, as they are approved of in society. In a word, let 
him become their friend, and never forsake them while they are under his 
care. Is this too much to expect for £300 a year? Thirdly, when pri- 
soners are discharged, instead of being sent into the world without a 
character, perhaps without a home, under the influence of previous con- 
tamination, and almost sure to be entrapped by former bad companions,— 
some means should be adopted to rescue such from repeated ruin. The 
great error upon which we have acted so long is, if a man or a boy be a 
“bad character,” to shun him; whereas, such are the very persons, of all 
others, with whom we should seek acquaintance, and for whose good we 
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should exercise all our energies. This is the real spirit of Christianity— 
to seek and to save the /ost. The minister, then, in the first place, should 
interest himself in behalf of every one of whom there is danger of his re- 
turning to his former habits; and philanthropic individuals would do well 
to direct their watchful care towards these unfortunate persons. How 
Christ-like to take the malefactor by the hand as he leaves the prison gates, 
to give him good counsel and advice, and to succour and protect him from 
temptation, till he get settled in some honourable mode of earning his 
bread! The morals of prisoners, I am quite confident, are capable of be- 
ing greatly improved, but, like every good work, it requires active agents ; 
these are rare to be found, and rarest among those who are best paid for it. 
Hitherto, we have looked to those connected with wealth and great names, 
as the proper agents for giving effect to philanthropic efforts: this has been 
a fatal error: it was the fishermen of Galilee that first reformed the world, 
and I see clearly that no good work goes on with energy except the agency 
of the ‘‘ common people” be secured. 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN PRESTON, 


No institution in this town ever progressed with the same rapidity, or 
carried along with it the same decisive marks of real improvement as the 
Preston Temperance Society. Its influence and operations excite uncom- 
mon attention, and various circles feel its good effects. Truth is written 
upon its forehead, its bosom glows with charity, and its feet are swift to 
search out and save from ruin the miserable and the vile. Unaffected 
either by politics or party notions in religion, the members unite cordially 
together to promote sobriety and temperance. Great names were sought 
after to sanction it, and influential men, as they are called, to form the 
committee ; but, under such auspices, ere now it would have been extinct : 
a considerable number of respectable working men, including several re- 
formed drunkards, were added to the committee, and by their zealous, 
indefatigable efforts, few, if any, of the societies in Lancashire, I believe, 
are going on with the same prosperity. The weekly meetings are crowded 
to excess; the speeches, mostly from the operatives themselves, are affect- 
ing and powerful; and, as a proof, | may mention that, at the last week’s 
meeting, no fewer than seventy-three subscribed the pledge. Several thou- 
sands of tracts have been ordered; the town is divided into twenty-eight 


districts, and a captain is appointed to circulate tracts and to superintend 
each district. I could fill the whole of this number with detailing the 
statements and confessions of reformed drunkards, which have been deli- 
vered in a manner calculated to delight every man who feels for the good 
of his species. In this respect, I believe, we go beyond what most other 
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societies have marked out as the course of operation: they seem to think 
that the conversion of old and hardened drinkers is hopeless, and, therefore, 
trust more in the efficacy of preserving the temperate, in order to secure a 
better race of men for the next generation. We are not so passive, nor so 
distant in our prospects ; the number of reformed drunkards, the most no- 
torious in the town, who now do honour by their consistent conduct to our 
society, are a sufficient assurance that, with appropriate efforts, and with 
the blessing of God, the chief of drunkards may be reclaimed. It is true, 
we have had some that have relapsed; and it would be strange, out of so 
many, if this were not the case; but they are not abandoned, they are 
visited by those who speak to them with charity and kindness, and whose 
efforts, I believe, in no instance have yet been known to fail in restoring 
them. They are not upbraided, but counselled to steadfastness, and 
warned to keep from temptation. In every case, it has been the “‘ first 
glass” to which they could trace their fall, and often to the misguided en- 
treaties of a friend: but the result has generally been, that, seeing the 
danger, they have now resolved never to taste either ale or spirits. 

We still lack one thing, the necessity of which we feel more and more 
every day, and that is ‘‘ A Temperance House.” If we withdraw men from 
their intemperate enjoyments, we ought to furnish them with a place where 
they could spend an hour in innocent conviviality. There are many who 
have neither business nor families, and who get into temptation entirely by 
going to a public bouse for the sake of company, or to read a newspaper ; 
others, in travelling and transacting business, are also obliged to stay at the 
inns; carriers and market people, and such, drink as a sort of recompense 
for the trouble they give. Good Temperance Houses, well fitted up, would 
remove all these temptations: here persons might be supplied with good 
water, milk, tea, coffee, or any sort of harmless beverage; and meet with 
all the accommodations of a respectable eating-house. A small reading 
room might also be fitted up in one of the apartments; and if beds and sta- 
bles were kept for travellers, these houses would be complete establishments 
for temperate persons. Herea party, or a society, could at any time havea 
room to themselves, and commercial gentlemen, and all classes, in fact, 
might be able to sit without being compelled to drink that which they know 
will dothem harm. The publicans, | understand, are already making sore 
complaints of Temperance Societies, and as I believe there are many in Pres- 
ton to whom a change of business would be acceptable, I would suggest to 
some of them to join the Temperance Society ; to give up the licenced busi- 
ness, and open Temperance Houses. Well managed, and in suitable parts of 
the town, if they do not answer, I durst forfeit all claim to the judgment of 
aman. If I were disengaged, and wanted a business which promised to be 
lucrative, a Temperance House is the first thing I would undertake. Can 
Preston support 88 public houses, and 169 jerry shops, and not support a 
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Temperance House? But it is a new business, and people are reluctant to 
embark in it till they feel assured of their safety by the success of others. 
Convinced of the necessity of the establishment, and also of the certainty 
of its success, I press the consideration of this subject upon the attention of 


such friends of temperance as may be furnished with the means. 


EASTER DUES. 


Pray, Mr. Wilson, do let us be quiet : during the last five or six weeks, 
whilst you have been from home, you cannot believe how comfortable we 
have been. Every man has worshipped in his own way ; the services have all 
been regularly performed ; we have had no clerical annoyance for ‘‘ dues ;”” 
and the people were beginning to hope that gospel taxation was going to sub- 
side. I was aware you were expected home shortly, and the other day I was 
apprised of your return by the statement of your agent, that we were all 
going to be summoned for our Easter dues. Gracious heaven! said I, 
how quiet we have been in his absence; and now that he has returned, 
the first step of him who ought to have come in the fulness of the blessing 
of peace, is to employ the magistrates to harrass his flock! Let those 
“offer” at Easter who admire your administrations (and if you were a pro- 
moter of peace and good will, and needed assistance, I would be the last to 
withhold my 


‘ 


‘ offering ;"’) but never let it be said, that upon any principle 
of consistency, propriety, or religion, you demand from each of us a paltry 
sixpence halfpenny as your ‘‘due.” It may have been practised for centu- 
ries; but custom can never make wrong right. There were many really 
good customs which were cotemporary with this, and because they operated 
against the clergyman’s pocket they are abandoned. Are these not, then, 
to be revived? Is no custom to be respected but that which benefits your 
order? When Easter offerings and tithes were granted by the people, the 
clergy took care of the poor, they personally attended to their relief, and 
out of the revenues of the church their wants were supplied. When you 
respect and revive this custom, I promise you I will not oppose the other. 
Every man’s good sense revolts at your attempts to enforce this demand, 
and those of your own church among the rest. Let me beseech you to give 
yourself to the important duties of your charge, and never distress yourself, 
nor set all your parishioners against you, for this “‘ filthy lucre.” Your op- 
portunities for usefulness are unbounded, and I know that it is a source of 
great grief to numbers that you should be so unpopular, arising entirely 
through your anxiety for these paltry dues. You are anxious, some say, to 
defend the rights of the church. What are those rights? Just what the 
public voice, through its representative organs, are pleased to grant it; and 
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that man must be blind indeed to the progress of knowledge, and to the in- 
fluence of events, that cannot see that the fate of impositions like this is 
already sealed. And I am utterly at a loss to characterize that zeal for the 
rights of the church, which brings it into contempt, and hastens its down- 
fal. How uncertain is our pilgrimage here! A few days, or a few years 
at most, and both you and I must close our eyes upon all sublunary good! 
How unsatisfactory must it be for you to look back upon so many years of 
wrangling and strife with those whose temporal and eternal interests you 
ought to have made every sacrifice to promote! We brought nothing into 
the world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out; having food and rai- 
ment, instead of oppressing the poor, or provoking the resentment of any, 
let us learn to be content. I have often had occasion to advert to these 
subjects, and to abuses which have given rise to the mention of your name, 
and perhaps I have done this sometimes with an unjustifiable severity; but 
I feel keenly upon every point where I see the glorious simplicity and purity 
of that religion which was sealed by a Redeemer’s blood, buried beneath the 
corruptions of a national church, and the worldly mindedness of a hireling 
priesthood ; and I deem it my duty, at whatever risk, to do all that I can to 
obstruct the progress of so great an evil. After all, I wish you every 
blessing ; and though I shortly expect to see your agents seizing some part 


of my goods to satisfy your demands, I will endeavour to cultivate the 


charity of a Christian, and say “‘ Lord, lay not this sin to his charge !” 


“A NEW RULE.” 


The revival of old demands, and the invention of new ones, in these 
days of clerical avarice, are such as to sicken my very soul at the mention 
of them. They pour upon me from every quarter, and, when viewed in the 
light of Scripture or reason, are so glaringly inconsistent, that I have long 
ceased to wonder at the general contempt poured upon the clergy. It is 
often said, that such remarks apply only to a part of this body, and that ther: 
are many worthy men whose liberality and exemplary virtues would do 
honour to any profession. I| admit the truth of the remark; but they all 
appear to be lacking in one qualification essential to the present times—e 
determined hostility to corruption. Why don't these worthy ministers step 
forward, and, like Paul towards Peter, witHsTaANp To THE FACE all the 
wolves and sycophants which infest the church? Why don’t they call for 
a reform of all its abuses? Why don’t they join the people, and aver their 
determination to oppose clerical oppression, to protect the poor, and to pro- 
mote the growth of spiritual, and the destruction of secular, religion? The 
poor clergy, the working clergy, as they are called, grumble a little; but 
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they are so far enchained by the system and their dependance on it for bread, 
that they never venture to raise the standard of opposition. Superstition 
begets servility of mind, and national religions are the very hot beds of 


hypocrisy. So that, with all that we may hear in favour of the non-suc- 
cessful in preferments, we have no very strong assurance that the difference 
is attributable to any thing better than bad fortune. The loaves and fishes 
have still a good scent, and when men have been trained to look to them as 
the great object of their profession, can we wonder that they are willing to 
cast the net either to the right or the left side of the ship, in shallow water 
or deep, provided there be any chance of suecess. The fault, in fact, is in the 
system; and while men are trained at school to think that ‘‘ curing souls” 
is like catching fish, that he is the best hand who fills the biggest pannier, 
they are sure to shape their nets and their tackle that nothing may miss 
their grasp. I have been led to these reflections by the application of a 
poor woman in behalf of her deceased mother. She died a pauper, and 
All the 


woman's and her late husband’s relations are interred at Leyland: the poor 


received ten shillings from her parish for the coffin and dues. 


woman, before she died, requested to be interred in the same grave. They 
once saw better days, and purchased a grave in Leyland church yard, which 
is covered with a stone. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ what is it you want; where 
will you get the coffin ?”—* W- ,’ she replied, ‘‘ will make a good one 





at the parish price.”— ‘‘ As for drink, I would advise you not to buy a 
drop: however many funerals I may have, I'll take care that there is nei- 
ther rum nor ale, nor any such thing. If you invite a few females, and it 
should seem necessary, make them a cup of tea or coffee, but don’t buy any 
drink.” —** But it will cost us near thirty shillings dues and parson’s charge.” 
“Why, how is that ?”— 


charges a cuinea before the stone can be moved.” —A new rule! ves, a rule 


‘They have lately made a new rule, and the parson 


to get hold of every thing they can: this is the rule of modern divines; a 
rule to deprive the poor widow of interment, or to send her friends a beg- 
ging through the streets, to put it into the pockets of the parson. It is by 
this ‘‘new rule” that potatoes, and milk, and fish, and I don’t know what, 
have been tithed in places where such things had grown entirely into disu: 

If any change take place in the country, by which their incomes are im- 
paired, they are ready to cry out with all their might; but if those changes 
tend to increase their incomes, they stick pertinaciously to the formal de- 
mand, although it operate with great severity against the farmer. The 
Vicar of Leyland, who is also a magistrate, has distinguished himself by 
new rules, and so galling are the demands which he is now making upon 


the parish, that, it is said, the parishioners are contemplating a contest 

with him in a legal court. This is the man who should preach ‘‘ peace and 

good will,” and, instead of contending about hay grass and potatoe ground, 

should be carrying, in the arms of charity, his people towards a better world. 
VOL. I. 2pd 
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However, as the saying is, the faster it rains, the sooner it is done: these 
vexatious demands will only hasten the total downfal of the system, which 
now totters to its base; and I sincerely hope that we shall shortly have 
another “‘new rule,” and that will be to turn every parson upon his own 
merits and his own means. This trifling acknowledgment of ‘‘a guinea,” 
I believe, is pretty common: I recollect something of it, when I was a boy, 
at Walton-le-dale ; and, in the parish church yard here, though it was long 
since considered crowded for the poor, for the ‘‘ guinea” subjects there is 
room enough yet. New cemeteries are the best cure for this evil: if the 
parsons will not deal on fair terms, the best way is to leave them and go 
elsewhere. There is no speculation that I know of more likely to answer 
than that of cemeteries in every populous district. Nothing but the want 
of time has prevented me, hitherto, from attempting to get one established 


in Preston. 


THE APPROACHING ELECTIONS. 


So imbued are the great body of the people of this country with the 
spirit of immorality, that a season of excitation like that of an election calls 
it forth in all its enormity. Little or no disguise is used, and the artificial 
restraints, to which some respect is usually paid, are now thrown away. 
As to the merit of foreign missions in the abstract, I have nothing to say; 
but with such scenes of drunkenness before me as were exhibited in Preston 
on Whit-Monday and Whit-Tuesday, and with the revolting exhibitions of 
vice which are now witnessed in many of the late enfranchised towns, I say 
to their promoters and supporters, Bearn at nome! Till England is re- 
formed, is it consistent to scrape up all the money that can be collected for 
the purpose of reforming the heathen? Let any man mix with the people 
of Blackburn, Bury, Bolton, &c. where the elections are likely to be con- 
tested, and he will see such a spirit—(though this is only the beginning)— 
as to lead him to conclude, with the exception of the name, that he is still 
on heathen ground. The poor and the rich completely divided — con- 
science and sense of duty abandoned—patriotism sacrificed to selfishness — 
bribery and intimidation substituted for argument and reason—vengeance 
and violence for liberty and freedom. One party, by oppression and hypo- 
crisy, is seeking to carry its point; the other, by intimidation and violence. 
Cursing and swearing, and all kinds of vicious language, grace the assem- 
blies in the streets; and, in fact, every consideration, every interest, every 


duty, with many, is sacrificed to the evil spirit of electioneering. I feel so 
sensibly upon this subject, that I hope I shall be excused if I give a single 
specimen. The friends of called upon a butcher, and asked if he 
would vote for him. ‘‘ Yes,” replied he, ‘I'll vote that he go to h—, if 
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I can find another that will vote that he stay there!”—We have a “‘ na- 
TIONAL” church, aided by ‘‘ national” schools, and here is the sort of 
nation which this system has produced; and yet I find that the desire to 
perpetuate this system is the principal bone of contention among the 
electors. The clergy, their relations, and rich friends, are for the church; 
the great bulk of the people, and nearly all the middle class of voters, are 
against it, that is, against its abuses and corruptions. They think that 
every religion should maintain itself, and the church be placed upon the 
same footing as every other religious system. Hence I find that, in various 
places, what is called ‘‘the church candidate” is opposed by the bulk of 
the people. But whatever may be the difference of opinion, my advice is 
that of Paul’s, ‘‘ Let all your things be done with charity.” Act sincerely, 
conscientiously, and peaceably. Overcome your opponents, not by violence, 
but by reason and firmness, and let your party be neither whig, nor tory, 
nor radical, but—anational ! J.L. 


—_——— 


ALE AND OTHER FERMENTED LIQUORS.* 





“ How sad his fate, insatiate who desires 

Deeper to drink than nature's thirst requires ! 

The mad’ning draught insidious steals away 

The intemperate wretch: while he who would allay 
With healthy draughts his thirst, shall drink secure, 
Fearless of death, and quaff his water pure.” 

The friends of Temperance Societies have chiefly directed their atten- 
tion to spirit drinking, and such is the fearful mass of evidence that they 
have accumulated upon the injurious effects of ardent spirits on society, 
that they have agreed to relinquish the use of them entirely, except (as 
other poisons of a similar kind are employed) as medicines. And few men 
who will calmly, and without prejudice, examine the facts they have 
brought to light, will, it is presumed, be disposed to question the wisdom 
of such a resolution. The members of Temperance Societies regard as an 
incontrovertible fact, that spirits are never of service to a person in health, 
while they are among the chief promoters of crime, misery, and disease. Act- 
ing upon this fact, they have therefore justly resolved, so far as they are 
concerned, never to taste them, except disease may render it expedient, and 
then not without as much caution as they would any other medicine. The 
fundamental principle of the Temperance Societies does not prohibit the 
members of such societies from taking other kinds of liquors, such as ale, 
porter, wine cider, perry, and other fermented liquors, provided they are 





* This and the three following articles are written by the friends of the Preston Temperance 
Society. They will afterwards be put into the form of Tracts, and published for distribution. 
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careful to observe great moderation in the use of them. This has led many 
people to suppose, that those who have devoted the most attention to the 
quality and effects of intoxicating fluids, have arrived at the conclusion, 
that fermented liquors are necessary for persons in health, and may be taken 
with impunity; and even, it is to be feared, many of the members of Tem- 
perance Societies have imbibed this opinion, and are induced by it to use 
fermented liquors, not only as an article of diet, but as a common drink to 
quench their thirst. So far as we are aware, the investigation of the 
friends of temperance have led to no such conclusion, nor could they have 
done so.—The chief fermented liquors used in this country are ale and por- 
ter. The principal ingredients from which they are made are, as all know, 
malt and hops. Malt is made from barley. Barley is a nutritious grain, 
and is much used in the North of England, and in Scotland, for making 
brown bread, and in all parts of this country it is employed as an article of 
food, in broths, gruel, &c., and very valuable food it is, especially for per- 
sons who are sick, as it contains a great deal of mucilage or starch, which 
is light and nourishing. To give some notion of the value of barley as 
food, we may just mention that 922 parts out of every thousand are said to 
be nutriment, while only 743 parts out of the thousand of oats are nutritive, 
and 250 of potatoes, so that barley is more valuable than oats as food, and 
nearly 32 times as valuable as potatoes for the same purpose. The elemen- 
tary substances of which barley is composed are gum, sugar, gluten, and 
starch: of these every hundred parts of the grain contains five of gum, four 
of sugar, three of gluten, and eighty-eight of starch. Now these four ele- 


mentary substances are all very nutritious, and any of them singly would 
support life. The reason why we mention this you will presently see. 
Before the barley can be made into beer or porter, you know, it must be 
converted into malt. The way in which this is done is to steep the barley 


in water, and then put it into a kiln, where it is allowed to remain until its 


elementary parts have been somewhat changed by a process of germination, 
as it is called, that is, preparing to sprout. We have now, instead of bar- 
ley, malt, which is composed of fourteen parts of gum, sixteen parts of 
sugar, one of gluten, and sixty-nine parts of starch in every hundred: so 
you see, by the process of malting, two parts of gluten and nineteen parts 
of starch are changed into nine parts of gum and twelve of sugar. Now 
gum and sugar are not so nutritious as gluten and starch, so that already 
has the substance sustained much injury as an article of food. Still, how- 
ever, malt is capable of sustaining life, and might be used without injury. 
Not content with this deterioration of a valuable vegetable production, the 
evil ingenuity of man has subjected it to another change, by a process 
which is called brewing and working, or fermentation. By this process the 
sugar, and, perhaps, much of the gum and starch, are converted into spirit. 
That the sugar is lost, any one may know by tasting the difference between 
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wort and ale. Still, however, a little gum and starch remain, but they are 


now mixed with a poisonous substance, spirit, and cannot sustain life for 
even a few weeks, without producing the most deplorable effects on the 
mind and body of the person who tries the experiment. Still, not content 
with this very great deterioration of food, men have resolved, in many in- 
stances, to complete the destruction by separating the poison from the 
nutriment ; and this poison men have agreed to call spirit, a title which 
would have been most appropriate had they but affixed the merited epithet 
evil, for how like is it, in many respects, to the great spirit who is the fa- 
ther of sin and misery!’ The process by which the fermented liquor 
is thus formed into spirit is by distillation, that is, by applying heat to 
it, and driving off the lighter part in the form of steam, which is cooled 
by passing through long pipes covered with cold water; and so anxious 
are the distillers that no nutriment should remain, that they subject it 
to this process twice, and sometimes three times, and every time they throw 
away all that remains in the still that is the nourishing part, and keep no- 
thing but the poison ; and this poison, by some strange perversion of reason, 
and some unaccountable infatuation, many people have agreed to swallow 
like water, even though they see their companions brought to poverty, 
crime, sickness, and death, by if almost daily. All intoxicating liquors, 
you perceive, then, are fermented ; and distilled liquors only differ from the 
rest in containing no nutriment at all, and in being a simple poison, mixed 
with water. The distilled liquors in general use, you know, are brandy, 
rum, and gin, and these, when they are called good, will contain, the 
brandy and rum about fifty-three parts out of the hundred of pure spirit, and 
a little burnt sugar to colour them, and gin about fifty-one parts out of the 
hundred. Of the fermented liquors, ale, when strong, only contains about 
nine parts of pure spirit to the hundred, porter about seven in the hundred, 
and port wine nearly twenty-six. Now, it may be said, ‘‘ Surely, so small 
a proportion of spirit as nine in every hundred cannot occasion any well- 
founded objection against the free use of ale.” And such we have frequently 
heard urged by persons for whose judgment in other matters we have had a 
high esteem. And we should perhaps concede the point, as not very ma- 
terial, if the guantity of ale consumed was not more than that of spirits; but 
when we happen to know that about eight times as much ale and porter are 
consumed as ardent spirits, we are constrained to make a stand against 
them. Spirits, as they are sold by the publicans or at the dram-shops, will 
not generally contain more than about forty parts of pure spirit in the hun- 
dred, while the average per centage of ale may be five parts of pure spirit. 
Now if there is eight times more ale and porter consumed than distilled 
liquors, it will follow that in the former supposed inrocent beverages, there 


is considerably more pure spirit drank than in the latter. A man who 
drinks a quart of ale will take nearly two ounces of pure spirit, four ounces 
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of spirit at proof, or nearly equal to half a gill of brandy. But this is not all : 
we have hitherto only considered one of the two chief ingredients in ale and 
porter, malt, and have said nothing about the hcp. Hop is called a narcotic 
by persons who have studied its effects upon the body, and therefore belongs 
to the same class of medicines as spirits. By narcotic the doctors mean a 
substance which produces a depression upon the brain, and occasions stupe- 
faction and sleep, as opium does. Now hop is so strong a narcotic that the 
doctors never think of giving more than four or five grains of the powdered 
hop for a dose, and this quantity they would consider nearly equal in its 
effects to half a grain of opium, and half a grain of opium, any person 
knows who has taken it, will soon produce deep sleep, and leave very often 
an unpleasant head ache in the morning. Hops, then, very materially in- 
crease the intoxicating and stupefying effects of ale, so that, in addition to 
the half a gill of proof spirit, he who drinks a quart of ale would have the 
narcotic or stupefying effect of the hops to endure, which would be equal to 
that produced by two grains of opium. Can any one, after considering these 
facts, arrive at a conclusion that ale can be drunk as a common beverage 
with propriety, or even safety? Can any one deem it reasonable to destroy 
so large a quantity of nutriment to produce so stupefying a liquor? Ale 
unquestionably is nutritious, but it is not indebted to fermentation for this 
property, but to the vagetable matter that remains unchanged by fermenta- 
tion; so that if any person should deem it proper to take ale because it is 
nourishing, the same kind of reasoning should lead him to prefer the liquor 
before it has been fermented, as it is then much more nourishing ; and, if 
he would pursue the same train of reflection, he would be led inevitably to 
the conclusion, that it is much more reasonable to use the substance in the 
form of barley, as Providence has given it to him, for in that state it is 
only inferior to wheat in nutriment. Let these facts, then, be engraven on 
the recollection of every thinking person—when barley is converted into 
malt, it becomes much deteriorated as an article of food; when malt is 
changed by fermentation into ale or porter, a great and valuable part of its 
nutriment is converted into a deleterious poison, so that it becomes unfit for 
common use, except in very small quantities; and when it has undergone 
a further change by distillation, nothing but an innutritious poison remains, 
and, as such, it ought to be wholly banished to the shop of the apothecary 
and chemist, and should never be sold except as other substances of a simi- 
lar nature with a large label, poison, so that no one might hereafter mis- 
take it for a harmless beverage.—It may be asked, If you deprive people of 


spirits, wine, ale, porter, cider, perry, &c., what must they drink? Let 


me ask, in return, For what purpose do people drink? Is it not to quench 
their thirst? And if so, will any man coolly say that he ever found his 
thirst diminished by either distilled or fermented liquors? Drink, then, 
we would say, water if you would be wise, virtuous, happy, and healthy ; 
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or, if you will gratify your palate a little, tea, coffee, lemonade, or any 
other undistilled and unfermented liquid. Some persons will tell us that 
they take spirits, ale, &c. to strengthen them for their labour. This is ab- 
surd: such fluids excite a temporary fever, and while the fever continues 
the person may be capable of great exertion, but when it subsides a more 
than corresponding exhaustion and depression succeeds. It is an unques- 
tionable fact, that the man who confines his beverage to liquids neither 
distilled nor fermented will perform more labour in a week than he who 
indulges in distilled and fermented liquors. Think on these things, and 
act as reason directs. 





THE COST OF INTEMPERANCE, 


From the best data it was lately calculated that the annual consumption of MALT LIQUOR 
in the British empire was about 450 millions of gallons, which, at 1s. a gallon, would amount 
to TWENTY-TWO MILLIONS OF POUNDS sterling,—that the quantity of WINE imported and 
manufactured, and sold for foreign, amounts to about ten millions of gallons, upon which 
about EIGHT MILLIONS is expended annually. The quantity of full proof spirit upon which 
duty was paid in the year ending January, 1530, was 27,513,260 gallons. If to this be added 
the quantity produced by adulteration, reduction in strength, illicit distillation, and smuggling, 
it is supposed that the annual consumptior has been about forty millions of gallons, which, at 
the average of 10s. per gallon, would produce a sum of TWENTY MILLIONS a year. It ap- 
pears, then, that we pay fifty millions a year for malt liquor, wine, and spirits!! and consume 
a quantity which would make a sea, three feet deep, sixty feet wide, and EIGHTY-FOUR AND 
A HALF MILEs long!! And all this, besides the expense attendant upon the losses of time 
and character, the occurrence of accidents, sickness, and deaths, resulting from hard drinking. 
With the exception of a very small quantity recommended as medicine, all this vast expendi- 
ture has done no good, but an immensity of harm. PovERTY, MISERY, CRIME, DISEASE, and 
PREMATURE DEATH are the standing, the universal, the deplorable effects of this consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquor, besides the awful consequences in ANOTHER WORLD. If there be 
anything resembling in its effects the “lake of fire,” it is this lake of poisonous spirits. A 
sea of ale, wine, and spirits, eighty-four miles long!!! When, and where, and by whom can 
all this be swallowed in one year? Is it possible that the human gullet of this country can 
tunnel into it so much pernicious stuff? From this vast reservoir are supplied all the spirit 
merchants, and through them and the publicans almost every family gets “a little drop.” If 
you want to know how this river gets dried up by the 6th of January every year, visit every 
public house, dwelling, and jerry shop, where man is found; make your observations, and you 
will be at no loss to discover both the fact, and also whence arises so much human misery and 
crime. When we reflect upon the universal habit of taking liquor in this country, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the consumption of the 500 millions of gallons. And if we add to 
the fifty millions, the assumed cost of this pernicious stuff, all the expenses of time and labour 
lost, accidents, shipwrecks, and all sorts of damages, lawyers’ bills, doctors’ bills, &c. consequent 
upon drunkenness, we believe we are below the truth in doubling the amount, and putting 
down, as a moderate calculation for the consumption of intoxicating liquors, the sum of a 
HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR!!! 
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Who can reflect upon the expenditure of this immense sum, the tendency of which is to 


propagate misery, crime, disease, and death, without weeping at the folly of our countrymen, 


‘ and, at the same time, feeling determined to use every possible means of leading them to a 
] reformation? Let us, however, make a calculation what the neat annual expenditure of Pirry 


MII.LIONS would purchase. 





£2.000,000 


35s. ‘ 5 . 5.000.000 










5 millions loads of potatoes, at 5s. 
$ millions loads flour, at 














1 million loads oatmeal, at 28s. , " 1,409,000 
400 millions quarts of milk, at 2d. : . . 3,600,000 
100 millions pounds of butter, at Is. ‘ ‘ : 5,000,000 

50 millions pounds of cl , at €d. . ‘ : 1,250,000 
£00 millions pounds of flesh meat, at 6d . 5 
ounces of tea, at 4d. . ] 
pounds of coffee, at Is. 10d. ° ° 1,8: 
pounds of su ur, at 6d. . 2 
pounds of soap, at G« e 1,300,000 
pounds of candles, at 6d. ‘ , . 1,500,000 
ewts. of coals, at 7d. ° . ° 2,275,000 































of new coats, small and large, 18s. i 1,900,000 
of waistcoats, ditto, 4s. . e 400,000 
of trowsers,. ditto at 6s. » P ‘s 609,000 





pairs of shoes, ditto, at 5s. 





“0 One 
0,000 
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. - : 
9 millions pairs stockings, at Is. 











{ millions cotton shirts, at Is. 4d . 266,666 

4 millions handkerchiefs, at Sd. ‘ . e 133,333 

4 millions hats, at 5s. . . ° . 1,009,000 

t millions gowns, at 4s. 6d. . ° ° ‘ 900,000 

4 millions shifts, at Is. 4d. : . . 266,666 

4 millions pettico ats, at 2s. 6d. e » ° 5 000 

4 millions aprons, at Sd... . ° . 333,333 

4 millions bonnets, at 4s. ‘. ° ° ° 600,000 

3 millions « ups, at Gd. . . . . 75.000 

4 million bed ticks, at 5s. ‘ a , ‘ 125,000 

4 million pairs blankets, at 12s. ° ° . 300,000 

I million  pairssheets, at 4s... . ° ‘ 200,000 

1 million  coverlets, at 2s. 6d. ‘ ° . 150,000 

' Medical assistance ‘ : ‘ . 100,000 

Schoolmasters ° . ‘ . i 400,000 

Religious teachers ‘ F * . " 500,000 

Lecturers on useful knowledge . é . 50,000 

Periodicals, newspapers, and books ° e ° 400,000 

Country excursions to watering places, &c. ° ° 1,000,000 

Contributions to societies, charities, &c. ‘ . é 400,000 
Balance for the necessary use of ale, wine, spirits, and cordials ‘ 2,108,336 


£50,000,000 } 

ascenaiigs 

’ 

These articles would be sufficient to support a million of families, consisting of five per- t 

sons each, or five millions of individuals, that is, about one-fifth of the inhabitants of Great ’ 
Britain and Ireland!! Besides, if this sum were expended in purchasing articles which are i 
really conducive to happiness, we shall not be outstripping the truth if we assert that all a 
those persons who are now suffering in England, Ireland, and Scotland, from lack of em- a 
ployment, might be usefully and profitably occupied. And we ought to add to this the I 
very great annual sum which is lost in consequence of the present consumption of intoxicating h 
liquids, by idleness. Many persons forget that to the operative especially time is wealth, r 


and he cannot spend a day in the week in drinking but he sacrifices one-sixth of his wages. 
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Now supposing the man is a mechanic, and can earn thirty shillings a week, or £78 a year: 
if he drink a single day every week, in Time alone he spends five shillings a week, or £13 a 
year: and how many are there who lose two days in the week in this evil indulgence, or ten 
shillings per week, or £26 per annum? Even the poor weaver, in too many instances, 
sacrifices the whole of Monday and one-half of Saturday in drinking, and, on an avarage, an 
hour each day more in the ridiculous practice of smoking, so that frequently he is not actually 
engaged at his employment more than four days in the week. Now, supposing the weaver 
can earn eighteen pence a day when he is diligently engaged, in Time he sacrifices to drinking, 
smoking, and indolence, three shillings a week, or one third of his wages, which, in the year, 
is a loss of about £8. Some of our operatives, we know, are diligently employed during the 
stated hours of labour, and only frequent the public house at night, and these statements, it 
will be said, can have no reference to them. True, they cannot; but still the same truth may 
be applied, for here also Time is wealth. It is difficult to say how much the head of a family 
might save of his wages by a little time and attention devoted, at what he calls his leisure hours, 
to domestic concerns. Many little articles of furniture may want repairing, for the repair of 
which he will have to pay, if he do not perform the labour himself: his wife may require his 
assistance in selecting such things as are needful for the family: his children may need instruc- 
tion, and if ke do not teach them, they must be sent to a night school, and they cannot be sent 
thither without incurring some expense. Besides, who so likely to feel a deep interest in the 
progress of his children as himself, and what teacher could gain the affection and strict attention 
of a child so well as a kind and attentive parent? Moreover, the child would have continually 
before his eyes an example that would make a deeper impression than all the precepts that wis- 
dom ever taught. He might thus, also, train his children up to be ornaments to society, qualify 
them for entering upon the business of life with many advantages that would soon gain them 
superior situations, of which the parent would, at least for a while, reap the benefit; and when 
age should have unfitted him for the active duties of life, he would have provided for himself a 
peaceful asylum in the bosom of his son's family, a watchful and affectionately solicitous nurse 
in the love of his daughter; and might thus end his days in peace, beloved and revered ; and 
when death should remove him from this world, he would leave behind a monument more 
honourable than that which commemorates the greatest conquest, in the hearts of all who can 
appreciate and love domestic virtue. It will be seen from this statement, that when a man 
mispends his leisure hours even, he is mispending his money, for what a man does not save 
when he can conveniently do so, he undoubtedly squanders away. But perhaps the individual 
neither drinks during his regular working hours, nor has he a family that demands his leisure 
time; and it may be said, “ Surely, such an one is not mispending his money, except what he 
pays for his drink.” This also is a mistake, for to such an one the same truth is applicable. 
We say nothing at present of the danger to which he exposes himself by going to the tavern— 

to the loss of character, health, and his resolution to restrict his indulgence to the evening. 

This scarce needs to be insisted upon, as all must admit it to be true: what is chiefly our wish 

is, to convince such that, by thus losing their Time, they are losing their money. It is now 

admitted by every one who gives himself the trouble of thinking, that “ knowledge is power,” 

and he who posseses the greatest knowledge possesses the most ample means of gaining wealth, 

It was knowledge that first taught man to manufacture tools to aid him in the performance of 
his labour; and the man who first employed a spade would perform as much labour as twenty 


men who used nothing but their hands. The steam engine is the fruit of knowledge ; and the 


knowledge that enabled man to invent the first steam engine gave him a power greater than 
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that of a hundred men, and enabled him to perform a hundred times more labour, and of course 
enabled him to earn a hundred times more money: and most of the wealth which has been 
accumulated by trade has been made by knowledge; and, generally, the reason why men 
with equal capital do not realize the same income is, that some are possessed of more diligence 
and more knowledge than others. So it is with the workman: he who understands the prin- 
ciple, as well as the mechanism and operation of the machine with which he works, is sure to 
attain to greater expertness in the use of that machine than others, and may occasionally de- 
vise improvements that would never have presented themselves to an ignorant person. Well, 
then, knowledge may be said to be wealth, as well as time, and that operative who employs 
his leisure in attaining a knowledge of the science of his employment, who learns the princi- 
ples of his machine, and reads about all the new improvements that are almost daily made in 
every species of trade, is almost sure, with diligence and sobriety, to improve his condition in 
life. Let every man, then, remember that while he is drinking he is losing a sum double the 
amount, or nearly so, of what he pays for his liquor, as most men might earn 14d. while they 
are drinking a glass of ale in a public house, and 3d. while they are prevented from following 
their employment by drinking a glass of gin. What weaver would drink a gallon of ale in the 
day, or what mechanic five shillings’ worth of spirit ?—From what has been said, you see that 
when men frequent taverns, they spend very large sums in liquors that ruin their bodies and 
souls, and they sacrifice time that ought to have been usefully and profitably employed. So 
that by the evil of drinking alone it would not, we think, be an exaggeration to state that 
£100,000,000 are spent or lost, yearly, in Great Britain and Ireland. This sum would pay 
off the national debt, and interest beside, in 94 years, and leave us a surplus of about 
£6,000,000 sterling. By this small sacrifice all our just complaints about the burden of go- 
vernment would be removed, and England be raised to a height of glory and prosperity to 
which conquest could never elevate her. English industry, when connected with strict mo- 
rality, steady sobriety, and universal intelligence, would stand forth as the admiration of the 
present age, and the star to future times. Can an Englishman think of this consummation, 
and not wish to seek, by his individual prosperity, to render his country thus glorious ?— 
Think— Will you have drink and poverty, crime and disease, or sobriety and abundance, 


morality and health? 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


“On high authority it is asserted, that four-fifths of the crimes, three-fourths of the beggary, and 
one-half of all the madness of our countrymen arise from moderate drinking.” 


AN ADDRESS. 


My Frienps,—You have most likely heard that a new association has been formed in 
this town under the title of a Temperance Society. Perhaps you have not hitherto made 
yourselves acquainted with the objects of such societies. If so, lend me your serious attention 
for a little, and I will endeavour to give you some information respecting them, and to present. 
to you a few of the reasons which ought to induce yon to encourage such societies. 
Temperance Societies have no connection with politics; they don’t interfere with sects 
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or parties; but they are recommended to all sects and all parties, and to persons who are of 
no party whatever. They admit persons of all opinions, and of every profession, in all ranks 
and all conditions in life. The chief design of Temperance Societies is to put a stop to the 
use of ardent spirits, as a common beverage or matter of hospitality; indeed, to set them 
aside altogether, except as medicines. They are also intended to prevent excess in the use 
of all other intoxicating liquors, such as ale, porter, wine, cider, and perry. In short, to do 
away with drunkenness or intemperance in drinking, in every shape. But how do they 
accomplish this object? The members pledge themselves, first, not to use spirits at all, ex- 
cept for medicine; secondly, to be moderate in the use of other liquors; and, thirdly, to en- 
deavour to discountenance the causes and practices of intemperance. They agree to these 
three particulars, believing that drunkenness is a very prevalent and highly injurious crime ; 
that the habitual use of even a small quantity of spirits is intemperance; that intemperance 
produces a plentiful crop of poverty, disease, and crime; and that it is their duty to try to 
remedy these evils. Temperance Societies also print and circulate tracts, and hold meetings, 
for the purpose of drawing the attention of persons to the evil effects of intemperance, and to 
induce them to become members. 

Now, my friends, let me ask you a few important questions. Is not intemperance 
awfully prevalent? Have we not been generally deluded with prevailing opinions and 
customs respecting the necessity and usefulness of ardent spirits? Have they not done ten 
thousand times more evil than ever they can do good? If we ourselves have not become di- 
rectly enslaved to them, have we no relatives, no friends, over whom we have to lament on 
this account? Have we not husbands of wives, children or parents, who are spending their 
time and money in the alehouse or dram-shop? Is not intemperance rapidly on the advance ? 
Are not masters and servants, rich and poor, young and old, subject to its influence? Are 
not the ranks of drunkards continually filled up out of the number of those who, a short time 
ago, were regarded as sober characters? Is not intemperance one of the greatest of enemies, 
domestic and national, with which we have to contend, occasioning many evils, such as bank- 
ruptcies, assignments, loss of employment, reduction of wages, poverty, crime, madness, &c. ? 
Is it not very desirable that something should be done to stop the progress of a vice which is 
the cause of so much suffering? Temperance Societies are the very means calculated to 
accomplish so desirable an object. And they have already done much good, not only in 
America, but in Scotland, Ireland, and several parts of this kingdom. Let husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters and servants, ministers and people, Catholics and Pro- 
testants,—let every Christian, every philanthropist, yea, let every rational being, whether 
man or woman, calmly consider these and similar questions, and then decide whether Tem- 
perance Societies ought to be opposed, or they ought to be supported, with hand, heart, and 
influence, as having a most benevolent tendency, and as being truly important to mankind. 

** What are spirits? They are a mixture of water and alcohol: at proof strength, they 
all contain nearly equal proportions of each. What is alcohol? A vegetable poison. A 
glass or two of pure spirit would, in most cases, cause instant death. It affords no nourish- 
ment; it can give none. It is a poison, and a poison only, and he that persists in the use of 
it, as a common beverage, injures himself, and is guilty of an act of rebellion against the great 
Author of his being.” 

Some jnterested persons will tell you that if the spirits are pure they will do you no 


harm, and when any of their companions are brought to a premature grave by drinking 
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spirituous liquors, they will generally attribute the event to any thing but their intempe- 
rance; and when the case is too flagrant to be thus smoothed over, they usually ascribe the 
circumstance to something peculiar about the manner of drinking, or the kind of liquor 
taken. They will perhaps inform you that their friend was a “running drinker ;” that “he 
never sat to his glasses, but swallowed it all off at once ;” or, “he drank it raw;” or, “he 
drank gin;” or, “he neglected to take his breakfast before he got his dram ;” or, “ he drank 
early in the day;” or, “he chiefly drank of ale which was drugged.” Again, you will hear 
that the greatest harm arises from the reprehensible cupidity of the distiller of spirits, who is 
guilty of mixing his spirits with juniper, oil of vitriol, and a variety of other ingredients sup- 
posed to be noxious. Now this is all gross deception: it matters little whether a man be a 
running drinker or a sitting drinker, whether he drink spirit raw or diluted, whether he 
drink gin, or rum, or brandy, whether he drink it early or late; if he drink spirit at all, even 
in moderate quantities, he is sure to injure his health, and, if he drink to excess, he will 
speedily sacrifice his moral rectitude, his domestic comfort, his health, and his hope of eternal 
happiness. Think you that a man could take an ounce of laudanum or of arsenic with im- 
punity, if he took it sitting instead of standing, if he took it diluted instead of concentrated, 
if he took it pure instead of mixed? By no means: in the one case, certainly, his sufferings 
in this life would be sooner ended, but in the other his destruction, though slow, would not 
be less sure. Let no one, then, deceive himself or his friends by this miserable delusion. 
Poison cannot be altered in its nature by dilution, nor its effects be prevented by sophism. It 
is the spirit which intoxicating fluids contain that is injurious; and just in proportion to the 
quantity of the spirit taken is the danger. Juniper, oil of vitriol, and most of the other drugs 
which are mixed with spirits are rather an advantage than otherwise: they are, at all events, 
innoxious. Let the liquor be brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, wine, ale, or porter, the chief 
danger arises from the spirit they contain, and nothing else. Let this truth be engraven on 
the memory of every sensualist, and let him tremble when he again returns to his potations. 
You will probably ask, ‘‘ What were spirits made for, if they are not to be used?” And 
I might inquire in return, What was opium made for? What was arsenic made for? The 
legitimate use of spirits is in chemical operations, and occasionally for medicine, certainly not 
to be employed as articles of diet, or to be used as indulgences. They were created, like 
every thing else, for a wise purpose, and, when legitimately used, they are of great service ; 
and it is only by the evil dispositions of man that they are rendered injurious. When they 
are confided to the care of the apothecary, and cautiously administered by him as medicines, 
they are found to tend greatly to alleviate human suffering. But when they are taken to 
gratify evil passions, their effects are most deadly. Opium is taken in Turkey, and some 
other parts of the East, for nearly a similar purpose to that for which spirits are taken in this 
country; but though they are both nearly equally destructive, yet, of the two, the former is 
much less reprehensible, inasmuch as it does not render persons so disgustingly brutish, and 
urge them to such base crimes as the latter. Arsenic also is occasionally taken in a criminal 


manner, and in pity we generally conclude those who have recourse to it, as an antidote to 


misery, as bereft of reason. Now the person who takes spirituous liquors, except as medicine, 
is equally deluded with the opium-eating Turk, and equally irrational with the person who 
takes arsenic for a criminal purpose. They were all designed for an useful object, and are 
only detrimental when abused. Let them all three, then, be labelled Porson in large charac- 


ters when sold, and never administered except medicinally, and then shall we be acting as 
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becomes reasonable men and Chris'ians.—But you may say there Is no danger in taking 
spirits in small quantities, as “‘a drop of nourishment.” “A drop is very useful, and even 
necessary, in order to keep cold out, and cure it when it gets in. It is necessary for travel- 
lers, for labourers, and for studious persons; for tradesmen, for mechanics, and for sick 
persons. It is necessary to give you an appetite, to promote digestion, and to procure a 
sound sleep. Itis necessary in working, in walking, in eating. It is necessary for health, 
for strength, for comfort. It is necessary as food, as drink, as physic, and for hospitality. 
It is necessary in making bargains, and in receiving payments. It is necessary at laying 
foundations, and in rearing buildings. It is necessary in warming a new house, and in 
leaving an old habitation. It is necessary at births, at marriages, and at funerals.” These 
are prevailing opinions, and whilst maintained, they cannot fail to produce the most baneful 
effects. Spirits are found in almost every house where they can be at all afforded. Dram- 
shops and alehouses are resorted to, under the infatuating idea that in these places people can 
obtain happiness. Vast numbers of individuals are habitual and confirmed drunkards, and 
numbers more are taking rapid strides in the same course, nearly without restraint, for who can 
censure others who is self condemned? The truth is, rich and poor, young and old, professor 
and profane, swallow less or more of the deadly poison, as inclination leads them, or as oppor- 
tunity serves. Numbers drink occasionally, or perhaps frequently, but very “ moderately,” 
and never dream of becoming drunkards, until they have contracted a habit. They like a 
glass: by and by, they are “over seen,” “get rather too much;” though generally “a little 
matter does it:” health declines, business is neglected, property wasted, families are ruined, 
relatives heart broken, children corrupted,—nay, language fails in the attempt to set forth the 
griefs, losses, and distresses which are fairly attributable to drunkenness, in its various forms, 
and which costs millions and tens of millions annually to those who are its votaries. No man 
can be sure that, when he has taken a little, he can avoid taking more. Can he be sure, 
when he goes to the tavern, that he will not meet some friend, who, in the excess of his kind- 
ness, will oblige him to take a glass more than he intended? And then he will not think of 
leaving him before he has returned the kindness; and this interchange of supposed good offi- 
ces may be repeated by the arrival of another acquaintance; and thus may all his previous 
determinations about observing moderation be overturned, until he is obliged, at a late hour 
to reel home, or to be carried to bed, as a person incapable of attending to his own wants, and 
have the mortification of finding, in the morning, how vain were all his resolves to preserve 
his temperance in the midst of temptation. Depend upon it, you are always in danger of be- 
coming a drunkard, if you frequent a tavern or jerry shop. You may endeavour to persuade 
yourself that you go thither for a legitimate object—to “hear the news,” to “ enjoy a little 
cheerful company,” or “to engage in rational conversation ;” and you may tell your friends 
so. By such false statements you may undoubtedly deceive yourselves, but you never can 
deceive others. So sure as you go unnecessarily to a public house, so sure are you ultimately 
to become a drunkard—so sure are you to reduce your family to poverty—so sure are you to 
bring upon yourself premature old age and death. If, then, you would avoid these fearful 
evils (and what reasonable man would not shudder at the thought of them) make a resolution 
never to become a moderate drinker, never to visit a public house except necessity obliges you 


so to do, and then always remember that you are in the midst of danger, and be watchfully on 


your guard. Join the Temperance Society, where you will learn the danger of intoxication : 
avoid, in short, the first glass, and then may you indeed think yourselves safe. There never 
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was a greater delusion than to dream of moderation in drinking intoxicating liquors. Just as 
well might you expect to come within a moderate distance of the devil, and deem yourselves 
free from danger. You must keep as far aloof from both as you can, if you would be virtuous 
and happy: and wise indeed will you be, if you make this the rule of your practice. 


THE EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS ON THE BODY AND MIND. 


“The more simply life is supported, and the less stimulus we use, the better; and he is happy who 
considers water the best drink, and salt the best sauce.” —Dn. Panis. 


Spirits are said to have been first discovered by a Mahommedan alchemist, when he was 
engaged in conducting some experiments in the hope of finding out the fancied secret of ex- 
tracting gold from baser substances, or of discovering an elixir which would perpetuate his 
existence, and free him from the power of death. For five centuries the discovery of spi- 
rituous liquor was preserved as a mystery by the alchemists, and was merely distilled for 
chemical purposes. Some time afterwards, a Spanish physician recommended it as a new 
and valuable medicine ; but it was long before men conceived the insane idea of using it as a 
common beverage. To the alchemist who discovered it, and the physician who used it as a 
remedy for disease, for people to sit down and drink glass after glass of it, would have ap- 
peared as absurd and as dangerous as if men were to drink a cup of hemlock tea or a draught 
of laudanum. But thus it is that custom obscures our perception, and reconciles us to what is 
really exceedingly foolish and sinful. But let every one remember, that custom cannot render 
spirits less deadly, nor can it inure the constitution to withstand their effects. Some persons, 
no doubt, think otherwise ; for we very often hear it said of a man who has long indulged in 
spirit drinking, “ He can stand a great deal—He’s well seasoned—Drink has lost its effect 
upon him.” This is an entire mistake : the truth is, the man’s constitution is already sapped. 
’ His stomach has lost its tone, his brain and nervous system generally have become torpid, and 

his liver has ceased to perform its functions with regularity. The fire which is kindled in the 
body by a single excess is, no doubt, more furious, and produces much sickness, fever, and 
delirium, but then it may soon subside, and leave perhaps no other evil behind but the pang 
which every person feels when he becomes a novice in sin; but the flame which is lighted in 
the most vital parts of the body of the confirmed drunkard is of a low, smothering kind, 
which does not blaze out, but burns within, and speedily hastens the suicidal victim to his 
long account; and the spirit he daily swallows keeps up this hidden fire, and only ceases to 
emit a blaze when the vitals are partially destroyed, and when a very large quantity of spirit 
is not taken to fan the dying embers. But let us inquire what is the opinion of medical men 
upon ardent spirits, for they are, perhaps, best qualified to judge of their effects on the body 
and mind. Dr. Aitkin, a justly celebrated physician of Manchester, several years ago stated 
that “art never made so fatal a present to mankind as the invention of distilling spirituous 
liquors, and that spirits are seldom or never necessary, but-almost always a pernicious article in 
the diet of men in health.” Dr. Beddoes remarks, with respect to wine (which depends upon 


the spirit it contains for its deleterious effects) “that every man will become a valetudinarian, 
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st as more or less miserable, if he drink daily a quarter of a pint or half a pint of port wine (equiva- 
elves lent to an ounce or two ounces of pure spirit) from his sixteenth year, is to the full as probable 
uous as that he shall have a dangerous disease if he come within the reach of the effluvia.” Dr. 
Cheyne, who occupies a high official station in Dublin, states that the observation of twenty 4 
years has convinced him that were ten young men, on their twenty-first birth day, to begin to h 
drink one glass of ardent spirits daily, the lives of eight out of the ten would be abridged by . 
twelve or fifteen years.” Dr. Willan, one of our best medical writers, says, “the use of 
spirituous liquors, in large cities, produces more disease than confined air, or putrid vapours, : 
or all the evils of a confined situation put together.” Dr. Foster, late physician to the British Z 
- fleet, has delivered it as his deliberate conviction, “that these liquors, in all their forms, and : 
however used, are the most productive of the causes of disease with which we are acquainted.” 
Dr. Paris says, he considers the art of preparing spirituous liquors as the greatest curse ever ' 
inflicted upon humanity. Dr. Cheyne, of London, who wrote on “ health and long life,” stig- : 
> was matizes drams as being most like opium in their operation, and arsenic in their deleterious F 
f ex- and poisonous qualities. Dr. J. Johnston, in a work on the influence of civic life, &c. on the , 
e his human constitution, after enumerating water, toast and water, soda water, wine and water, 4 
f spi- table beer, brandy and water, &c., as varieties of drinks, observes, “ that in proportion as we i 
d for adhere to the upper links of this chain, so have we a chance of continued health: as we de- 
new scend in the series, so do we lay down a substratum for disease.” Dr. Harris, in an official 
tasa report to the Secretary of the American Navy, says that “the moderate use of spirituous li- « 
-asa quors has destroyed many who were never drunk, and that no fact is more satisfactorily esta- 
e ap- blished than that those who use them freely are the most exposed to epidemic diseases.” Dr. 
aught Rush, professor of medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, states that “the following ; 
hat is diseases are the usual consequences of the habitual use of ardent spirits: —A decay of d 
ender appetite, sickness at stomach, and a vomiting of bile, or of frothy viscid phlegm, in a morn- 
rsons, ing. Obstructions of the liver. The fable of Prometheus, on whose liver a vulture was 
red in said to prey constantly, as a punishment for his stealing fire from heaven, might be intended 


effect to illustrate the painful effects of ardent spirits upon that organ of the body. Jaundice and 
ipped. —§ dropsy. Hoarseness and a husky cough, which often terminate in consumption. Diabetes, 
d, and Redness and eruptions on different parts of the body. These generally begin on the nose, 
in the & and, after gradually extending all over the face, they sometimes descend to the limbs in the 
r, and § form of leprosy. They are called ‘rum or brandy blossoms,’ when they appear on the 
> pang # face. A fetid breath, composed of every thing that is offensive in putrid animal matter, 
ted in §j and is often like the smell of rotten apples. Frequent and disgusting belchings. Dr. 
kind, @ Haller (a most learned German physician of the last century) relates the case of a notorious 
to his § drunkard who was suddenly destroyed in consequence of the vapour discharged from the 
ises t0 @ stomach by belching accidentally taking fire by coming in contact with the flame of a candle. 
spirit § Fits. Gout. Madness and delirium.”—There are now many well authenticated cases of 
il men @ spontaneous burning of those who have been long addicted to drinking, especially among the 
» body @ female drunkards, whose bodies have been consumed by a blue flame that would not be 
stated 9} extinguished. Dr. Willan, writing on the diseases of London in 1800, says, “On com- } 
rituous § paring my own observations with the bills of mortality, I am convinced, that considerably 
ticle in J more than one-eighth of all the deaths which take place in persons above twenty years old hap- at 

$ upon § pen prematurely, through excess in drinking spirits.” The stomach and bowels suffer first from : \ 
narian, § the use of spirits, and their baneful influence is afterwards extended to every part of the body. 
Nor is it necessary that a man should drink of spirituous liquors to great excess in order to 
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hasten his dissolution. Dr. Rush says, “I have known many persons destroyed by them who 
were never completely intoxicated during the whole course of their lives.” He adds, “ the 
solitary instances of longevity which are now and then met with in hard drinkers, no more 
disprove the deadly effects of ardent spirits, than the solitary instances of recoveries from ap- 
parent death by drowning prove that there is no danger to life from a human body lying an 
hour or two under water.” The instances of insanity or madness which have been occasioned 
by spirits are numerous. In France, where the people are generally very temperate in their 
beverage, according to a very celebrated French physician, Dr. Esquirol, the proportion of 
insane from drunkenness in one of the lunatic asylums at Paris is only one-thirteenth; while 
in the Richmond Asylum at Dublin, according to Dr. Crawford, the proportion of the insane 
from this cause is estimated at one-half the whole number. This great difference between the 
Paris and the Ireland estimate is attributed justly to the quantity of spirits drunk in the latter 
country being proportionally greater. 

Besides being an exciting cause of disease, spirits greatly predispose the body to injuries 
from other sources of human maladies. A person who has been addicted to drinking for any 
length of time, we know, is incapable of resisting contagious diseases very generally, and when 
he is attacked, can seldom be cured. Dr. Walker, in a letter published lately in the Ayr 
Advertiser, states, ‘1 know it is a fact, that it has happened in a town much afflicted with 
cholera, that an individual going along the streets has pointed out to a friend who accom- 
panied him persons whom he know to be habitually intemperate, as being soon to fall victims 
to cholera, and very rarely has his predictions failed.” Medical remedies can seldom be 
applied with any degree of certainty in ordinary diseases when they attack an intemperate 
person, and hence our best medical authorities are always obliged to make exceptions to their 
plans of treatment for the management of drunkards, lest the very means which ensure a re- 
covery to a sober person should be the cause of destruction to an intemperate one. It may 
be proper to add, that the Physician and Surgeon General of Ireland, and about fifty physi- 
cians and surgeons in Dublin, have certified, “‘ We, the undersigned, hereby declare that, in 
our opinion, nothing would tend so much to the improvement of the health of the community 
as an entire disuse of ardent spirits, which we consider as the most productive cause of the dis- 
eases and consequent poverty and wretchedness of the working classes of Dublin.” And the 
following statement was signed by four of the Professors of the Medical Faculty in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, by eleven Members of the Royal College of Physicians, by the President 
and twenty-seven Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons, and by twenty-four other medical 
practitioners, seventy-seven in all: “ We, the undersigned, do hereby declare our conviction 
that ardent spirits are not to be regarded as a nourishing article of diet, that the habitual use 
of them is a principal cause of disease, poverty, and misery in this place, and that the entire 
disuse of them would powerfully contribute to improve the health and comfort of the commu- 
nity.” Can any one read these statements and withhold his assent to such a mass of evidence ? 
Can any one seriously reflect upon them, and yet hesitate to relinquish the use of such delete- 
rious fluids? Can any philanthropist know them, and not exert himself to suppress the pre- 
vailing practice of such a destructive indulgence? Those who read them, and continue to 


partake of spirituous liquors to excess, will at least know that they are bringing upon them- 


selves swift destruction. 





J. Livesey, Printer, Preston. 











